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SILK. 

In the House of Representatives of the United 
States, Feb, 25, 1837,—Mr Apams of Massachu- 
s 
which the subject had been referred, made the 
following 

REPORT: 

The Committee on Manufactures, to whom, at the 
last session of Congress, was referred a resoln- 
tion of the House, instructing them to inquire 
into the expediency of promoting the culture 
and manufacture of Silk in the United States, 
respectfully report : 

That, in fulfilment of the instruction of the 
House, Mr Andrew T. Judson, of Conecticut, then 
a member of the House, and of the Committee, 
was authorized and requested by the Committee, 
to continue and pursue the inquiries which, for 
some time before, he had already commenced, to 
obtain from various parts of the United States the 
information respecting the actual condition and 
prospects of those important articles of cultiva- 
tion which might most effectively promote the 
purposes of the resolution of the House ; that those 
inquiries were accordingly pursued with equal 
perseverance and intelligence by Mr Judson, but 
without lis being able to complete them before 
the close of that session of Congress; that, pre- 
vious to that titne, his services being required in 
another department, he resigned bis seat as a 
member of the Huuse. 

But Mr Judson did not, on that account, inter- 
mit or relax the researches upon which he had 
devoted his time and attention, in relation to. the 
cultivation and manufacture of silk. He obtained 
the assistance and co-operation, in the prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries, of I. G. Comstock, Seereta- 
rv of the Hartford County Silk Society, and edi- 
tor of the Silk Culturist, a periodical journal pub- 
lished at Hartford, and specially devoted to this 
interesting cultivation. Tweutytwo numbers of 
this valuable work have been transmitted by Mr 

Jomstock to the Committee, together with a prac- 
tical treatise by Lim on the culture ef silk, adap- 

ted to the soil and climate of the U.S, 

A letter from Mr Judson of the 21st of Jan- 
uary last, to the chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures, contains a concise summary of the 
information collected by him, pursuant to the 
charge of the Committee, and in furtherance of 
the views indicated by the resolution of the House. 
The Chairman is instructed, by the Committee, 
to present that letter to the House, and to move 
that it be received as a part of their report, 

JOUN Q. ADAMS. 

House of Representatives, U. S. 

February 25, 1837. 
Cantrersoury, Conn, 
Jan. 21, 1837. 
Sim: Having had the honor to be a member of 


etts, from the Committee on Manufactures, to | 


of Congress, when that Committee was instructed, 
by a resolution of the House, “to inquire into the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the U. States,” 
and having been directed by the committee to 
|} make the report, I have devoted that attention to 
the subject which its nature, and my other duties, 
would allow; and now have the honor of coim- 
municating to you the result of my investigations, 
that it may be submitted to the members now 
composing the Committee on Manufactures. 

It was my intention to have prepared a report 
fat the last session, but the time intervening be- 
tween the assignment of the duty, and the close 
of the session, rendered it utterly impracticable, 
The gentlemen who had engaged, and were en- 
gaging, in the business, were scattered throughout 
the whole extent of the country, and it was im- 
| possible to ascertain what progress they had made 
in the short time allotted me. The want of this 
information, and the suggestion of a gentleman, 
whose time is exclusively devoted to the introduc 
tion of the business, and who has kindly proffered 
me the use of his extensive correspondence, and 
the aid of his personal services, in collecting the 





the present session, Under these circumstances, 
I have thought the subsequent resignation of my 
seat in Congress would not exonerate me from the 
discharge of the duty thus imposed, or furnish an 
In addition to this, J 











apology for ucglecting it. 


stitution for the present session would be inade- 
quate to a thorough investigation, should the duty 


and the expectations of the House, and the pubhic 
must, at least for a time, be disappointed. ‘This 


explanation will, I trust, exempt me from what 


ference with the business and duties of the com- 


mittee, 


| Itis already known to the committee, that the | 


; culture of silk has been attempted in this country 
' 

lever, of which, fall within the last century. It 
would be interesting, and probably useful to trace 





in 1623, by James L, to the present time; but, as 
}it has been compiled and embodied in a manual 


' 
from the first attempt to introduce it in Virginia, 


prepared under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in pursuance of a resolution of the | 


House passed on the 11th of May, 1826, I have 
deemed it advisable to confine my inquiries to the 
present state of the culture and manufacture 
silk, and the more immediate causes which have 


of 


produced it, 

The present state of these branches of Ameri- 
ean industry, and the interest which is so exten- 
sively fe't in relation to them, owe their origin 
principally to the eflorts of a few patriotic gentle- 
mean of the County of Hartford, in Connecticut. 
In the year 1834, they formed an association un- 
der the name of the “ Hartford County Silk So- 





the Committee on Manufactures at the last session | 


facts during the recess, induced me to defer it till) 


was aware the brief perigd preseriled by the CONs | 


be assigned te another member of the committee, 


otherwise might appear to be an officious inter- | 
| 


at different periods of time ; the principal, how- | 


the history of this branch of rural economy, | 


ciety,” for the purpose of collecting and dissemi- 
wating practical information relating to the best 
methods of cultivatingthe various species and va- 
rietics of the mulberry, and rearing the silkworm, 
| Po facilitate their operations, and open a channel 
of communication with the public, they immedi- 


otely commenced the publication of a monthly 
periodical, under the significant name of “ Silk 
Culturist and Farmers’ Manual,” and placed it 
under the editorial charge of the secretary of the 
society. The editor immediately entered upon 
the discharge of his duties, and has since devoted 
his whole time and attention to the subject. The 
eflicers and members of the society, particularly 
the president and seeretary, being practical men, 
and ardently devoted to ihe cause as a great na- 
tional object, have been incessant and unwearied 
in their exertions to accomplish its general intro- 
duction. In their endeavors to draw the atten- 
tion of the public, and particularly agriculturists, 
to the subject, and stimulate them to engage in it 
as an important and lucrative branch of rural 
economy, they have cautiously, and I think wise- 


ly, passed over the ingenious theories of foreign 
writers, and confined themselves to the results of 
experiments fairly and faithfully made, and the 
This course will ap- 


simple statement of facts. 


prove itself to the understanding of every individ. 
ual of reflection, especially when the variation of 
soil and climate of different countries, and the dis- 
‘similarity in the habits and pursuits of their in- 
habitants, are taken into consideration. 


| The anticipation of a sudden transition from 
poverty to competence, or from colpetence to 
wealth, is, of itself, a powerful incentive to em- 
i bark in any new project which presents itself to 
the mind ; but the disappointment and mortifiea- 
tion consequent upon it, when illusory, are as 
painful as the success is gratifying, when real,_— 
‘The proneness of man to “ uir-castle building,” 
needs no encouragement, but requires restraint ; 
and the individual or individuals, who take the 
| responsibility of recommending to the furmer a 
deviation from his ordinary routine of husbandry, 
} must be careful that the advantages proposed are 
real rather than imaginary, or they wil ultimate- 
ly awaken in their own bosoms, painful instead 


of pleasurable sensations, These principles seem 
to be the cardinal points in the faith of the Hart- 
ford County Silk Society, and hy them the mem- 
scrupulously governed them- 


bers appear to have 
selves, in promoting the great object of their asso- 


ciation. 

The publication of the Silk Culturist, at a mere- 
ly nominal price, and on the personal respousibil- 
ity of the secretary, has exerted a powertul influ- 
enee in awakening a deep interest in these new 
branches of American enterprise. The extent of 
this interest may be judged of by the fact, that 
most of the political, commercial, and literary pub- 


fications of the day, conta n paragraphs urging 
farmers and others to engage in them, and assur- 
ing them of their practicability and profit, These 
show the light in which the subject is viewed by 
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intelligent men, in different sections of the coun- 
try, asa pubic object. 


enterprise, as a scurce of individual wealth, may 
be estimated by the fact, that there are now inthe 
office of the Silk Culturist from three to five thou- 
sand letters of inquiry, &c., in relation to it, This 
interest is turther manifested by the fiet, that sev- 
eral other periodica's devoted wholly and par- 
tially to the subject have beeu started, and are co- 
operating in the great werk, 

But notwithstanding both the publie and indi 
viduals may be deeply interested in the culture 
and manufacture of silk, its introduction into this 
country may be unattainable, Our soil and cli- 
mate may not be congenial to its growth, and the 
number, habits and pursuits of our population may 
not be adapted to its manufacture. These are 
insuperable difficulties, if they exist ; and, conse- 
quently, [have given them a prominent place 
among the topics of investigation, 
all my inquiries in relation to the adaptation of 
our soil and climate are of the most encouraging 
character. From all the information [ have been 
able to obtain, | am fully satisfied that there is not 
a State in the Union, and perhaps | might say not 
a county, Where the mulberry may not be culti- 
vatel, and the silkworm reared. Experiments 
have been made in all parts of the country, and 
their success has established the fact, that the mul- 
berry will grow, and the silkworm thrive through. 
out the whole length and breadth of the United 
The rigor of northern winters has, ordi- 
narily, no injurious effect upon the Italian mul- 
berry ; and the insect which feeds upon its foli- 
age, and produces the silken fibre, being in a tor- 
pid state, and secluded from the frost during the 
cold season, sustains no injury, or even inconven- 
ience, from its severity. It was formerly doubted 
whether the morus multicaulis could be aeclima- 
ted in the Northern and Middle Staces ; but late 
experiments have satisfactorily proved that, by 
cutting down the shoots in autumn, the roots will 
endure the coldest winters, and send up anew 
growth of shoots in the spring, and produce an 
abundant crop of foliage, 


States, 


‘This appears to be the 
method successfully pursued by the silk growers 
in India; and with the same treatment in this 
country, there is no doubt of its acclimation, 

The introduction of this valuable variety of the 
mulberry, at a.time when the attention of Ameri- 
ean silk growers was aroused to the subject, and 
the facility with which it is cultivated and multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent, affords, in my opin- 
ion, a full guaranty against those failures and in- 
terruptions in the business to which it has hereto- 
fore been subjected. It has been ascertained by ex- 
periment, that the foliage which may be gathered 
from annual shoots upon an acre of land will fur- 
nish food enough to sustain a family of worms 
sufficiently numerous to make 128 Ibs. of silk, 
worth, at present prices, $640. Though there is 
now but little doubt that, treated in this manner, 
the morus multicaulis will, in the end, supplant 
the Italian, yet it is adjudged advisable, by most 
silk growers, to continue its culiivation. Its great 
value for fuel and timber, especially for ship buill- 
ing, will ever make it worthy of cultivation ; and 
should any unforeseen circumstances render the 
successful cultivation of the former uncertain, or 
impossible, the silk grower will be able to make 
silk from its foliage, of good quality, and in large 
quantities, 


The extent, also, of the | 
interest felt by individuals in the success of the | 


The result of} 








An imaginary diffieulty in rearing the worm, 
and enabling it to make its cocoon, has been 
urged as a reason against attempting it; but | am 
happy to find thatthe process has been so far 
simplified as to be intelligible to the most unlearn- 
ed in rural affairs, So simple and easy is the 
care and management of the worm, during its 
brief life of labor, that children, with a little in- 
struction and experience, can sup) ly all its wants, 
both in sickness and in health, and render it all 
the assistance and attention necessary, to its com- 
fort and the completion of its labors. The pro- 
cess of recling, also, which was formerly supposed 
to be of difficult performance, has become so fa- 
miliarized, that children perform it with skill and 
| dexterity. In foreign countries. where silk is ex- 
| tensively grown and manufactured, the business 
of reeling is kept, to a great extent, distinet from 
the growing ; but [think it desirable for every 
grower to acquaint himself and family with the 
art, as the value of the silk is more easily and ac- 
curately ascertained, and is less liable to injury in 
transportation. Thus far, the production and 
manufacture of silk may be carried on in the fam- 
ily of every farmer, and at a profit far beyend his 
expectations, ' 

From all the facts in my possession, I am sat- 
isfied that every farmer may devote a portion of 
| bis farm and attention to the growth of silk, and 
lthereby much increase the value of its products, 


lr 





{the wormsmay be performed by the children, and 
‘such other members of the family as are incapa- 
| ble of more arduous labor ; and who, if not thus 
employed, would spend their time in idleness, or, 
What is worse, mischief. If productive labor is a 
princi;al source of wealth, both to nations and in- 
dividuals, it is desirous it should be increased to 
its greatest poss:ble extent. 


the young, old and infirm is adapted ; and among 
these, I know of none more appropriate than the 
culture of silk. ‘The same remarks are substan- 
tially true with respect to its manufacture. 

It has been erroneously supposed that the man- 


difficulties ; that it required much complex and 
expensive machinery, and a skill which Ameri- 
cans were incapable of acquiring ; but it has been 
found to be as simple as that of cotton or wool, 
and requiring a far less expenditure in buildings, 
machinery and fixtures, ‘The weaving of silk 
fabrics on power looms has been attempted, and 


is of the most flattering character. Fabrics for 
gentlemen’s wear, cravats, &c., have been woven 
in power-looms, which, for beauty of texture, fall 
but little, if any, below those of foreign manutac- 
ture. In this respect, we are already in advance 
of the silk manufacturers of Europe and India; 
and it is believed that the advantage the Ameri- 
‘an manufacturer will derive from the aid of la- 
bor-saving machines, will more than counterbal- 
ance the advantage the foreign manufacturer does 
or can derive from the reduced price of labor in 
countries of a more dense population. Hence it 
is believed that this country can successfully com- 
pete with other countries, both in the enlture and 
manufacture of silk, 


manufacture, may be estimated by the fuct, that 
the im portations of manufactured si'ks, during the 
year ending the 30th of September last, amounted 





Vhe gathering of the foliage, and the feeding of | 


This can only be | 
done by seeking out objects to which the labor of 


ufacture of silk was attended with extraordinary | 


. ‘ | 
the success that has resulted from the experiment 


‘The importance of introducing this species of) 


to $17,497,900, being nearly a million more than 
the previous year, Most of this enormous amount 
is consumed in this country, and is an annual tax 
upon the consumers. It is also to them and the 
country a total loss ; for it is believed there are in 
the country a suflicient number of laborers to pro- 
duce and manufacture the whole amoun , who are 
'unproductively or unprofitably employed, If this 
be so, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 





we sustain an annua! loss of double that amount, 
in our unemployed and misapplied labor, This 
amount will also be astonishingly increased, if we 
add to it all the evils of crime and = pauperism, 
which are the legitimate and unavoidable conse- 
quences of idleness and unproductive labor. The 
connexion between idleness and peverty has not, 
and never will be dissolved, so Jong as the rela- 
| tion between cause and effect exists; and though 
/erime may not be a necessary concomitant, yet it 
is a common attendant. The same is true, though 
in a less degree, in regard to misapplied labor,.— 
| The fruits of unproductive labor are poverty and 
| wretchedness, and these are often the remote, if 
| not the immediate causes of crime. ‘The impor- 
ltanee, therefore, of the culture and manufacture 
| of silk, both in a pecuniary and moral point of 
| view, is immense. 

| Our independence also urges us to engage in 
Fabrics, of 


ithe culture and manufacture of silk. 
| Which silk is the whole, or a component part, are 
indispensable. In the early ages of the world, 
| roe the customs and fashion of society were 
rude aud unpolished, silk was considered a lux- 
ury which none but princes could indulge ; and 
even in them it was supposed to be unpardonatle 
extravagance, for it was among the enum rated 
prodigalities of Heliogabalus, that he bad a gar- 
ment made wholly of silk. The Emperor Aure- 
lian, also, 270 years afterwards, refused his Em- 
press a silk robe, merely because he could not in- 
‘cur the expense. In still later times, si!k has been 
| considered luxurious, for it is said ef James J, be- 
| fore his accession to the English throne, in 1603, 
| that he was compelled to borrow a pair of silk 
| 


| 
| 


hose of the Earl of Mar, when he first appeared 
before the ambassador, But the customs aud 
habits of society, have since undergone an aston - 
Silk is no longer considered a 
So conmmon 


| ishing change. 
luxury, but an indispensab'e article, 
has it become, that it forms a considerable part of 
our wardrobes, and enters more or Jess into al- 
most every garment, both of male and female 
‘dress. However unnecessary and extravagant silk 
may have anciently been considered, it canno: 
now be dispensed with, neither can its consump- 
tion be confined to the wealthy. ‘Time was, and 
now is in some countries, when different orders 
in society, growing out of rank and wealth, exis- 
ted ; but this state of things no longer continues 
in this country. Wealth and descent are no lon- 
ger the thermometer of respectability, but indus- 
try, frugality, and the practice of the moral and 
social virtues. The poor as well as the rich must 
be clothed in silk: and why should they not? 
they are as meritorious, and often more so, ‘The 
question is, therefore, settled, that there can be no 
diminution in the consumption of silk; and un- 
}Jess measures are taken to encourage its culture, 
we must be forever dependant on foreign labor 
for its production. ‘Though foreign laborers may 
be dependant on us for the consumption of their 
products, yet it detracts much from our indepen- 
dence to be dependant on them for necessary 
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. . . . . . . ee . | . . 
articles of clothing. It is true, while our anica- | cient quanities to supply the demand, for at least | choly as Patience on a tnonumest? We 


ble relations with foreign countries continue, we 


this item of our commercial dealing will ever af- 
ford us a guaranty against want in time of peace ; 
yet our intercourse may be interrupted by war, 
and we be thrown upon our own resources for 
the production of this staple article of consump- 
tion. But if this state of things cannot he reason- 
ably antici; ated, our love of independence, ani, 
above all, a prudent national economy, should 
prompt us to prosecute a branch of industry which 
promises such important results, and the practica 
bility or feasibility of which is no longer a prob- 
lem. 

The importance of this branch of rural econo- 
my is also much increased, by the facilities it af 
fords to all to attain competence and wealkh 
There is probably no other business, in’ which 
the same amount of capital will yield an equal 
amountof income. It will not be expected that 
I shall go into an accurate calculation of the pro- 
duct and profit of a plantation and cocoonery ; | 


| 
° a 4 | 
shall be suy plied; the advantage they derive from | 








yet, perhaps, f ought to say, that, within the 
range of my own observation, there can be no 
better investment of capital. The small amount 





of capital necessary to a commencement of the } 
business is also a facility which no other branch | 
of business, within my knowledge, lolds out to | 
the enterprising. A few acres of land of ordinary 
fertility, and a few dotlars in money for the pure4 
chase of seed and piants, will enable a silk grow- 
er tolay the foundation for a plantation on a con- 
siderable scale, 

Anotuer facility peculiar to the business is the 
eare with which operations are extended, without 
a correspouding extension of capital. The ratio 
in which the morus mu/ticaulis may be multiplied, 
by means of cuttings and layers, is truly astonis!- 
ing. Experiments have proved that, with a little 
labor and attention, they may be mere than quad- 
rupled every year. This will enable the farmer 
in moderate circumstances to compete with the 
capitalist, and prevent monopolizers from = en- 
grossing the whole of the business and its profits, 
To the individual of limited) means, and a Jarge 
family of children dependent on him for support 
and education, the culture of silk holds out en- 
couragement of extraordinary promise; while at} 
the same time, it affords ample opportunity for 
the ca; italist or the incorporated company to make 
large investments with the moral certainty of 
success. 

The culture and manufacture of silk must also ! 
for a long time at least, be free from the depres- 
sions and embarrassments whicli, at times, are 
thrown upon other species of manufacture by en- 
terprise and competition, Before the present pri- 
ces can be materially reduced, an amount of do- 
mestic silk equal to the large amount annually 
imported must be produced ; and this cannot be 
expected, while enterprise and labor have so many 
objects on which to expend themselves, as the va- 
rious sections, climates, interests and pursuits of 
this extensive country present. The dispropor- 
tion also which has existed for the last twenty or 
thirty years, between the increase in the consump- 
tion of silk, ard the increase of population, and 
which is becoming greater every year, will, it is 
believed, prevent the American siik growers, with 
all the aid and encouragement which may be ex- 
tended to them by the National and State Leyis- 
latures, from producing the raw material in suffi- 








ithe human temper and create ill nature, Against 


another century, 

A good beginning, however, has been made, | 
the most fa- | 
In the month of September, || 
cau-ed a circular to be prepared, propounding 
twentysix interrogatories to silk growers, manu- 
facturers, and other gentlemen the 
subject. Several hundred were cireulated ; and 
many have boen returned with answers to the in- 
quiries. It is, however, to be regretted they were 
not forwarded at an earlier day, as a more pune- 
tual and general return would have been the con- 
sequence, and a greater amount of information 
collected. The facts, however, as far as they 
have been collected, (and they are as numerous 
and circumstantial as under the circumstances 
could be expected,) are of the most flattering 
character, 


and the business commenced under 


vorable auspices, 


interested in 


Froin the answers to the interrogato- 
ries, the communications of gentlemen in different 
parts of the country, and such other moans of in- | 
formation as IT have been favored with, [ am ena- | 
bled to give the following exhibition of the pro- | 
gress and prospect of both branches of the busi- | 

‘The statements being made from correct 
may be relied on, as approximating to accu- 
but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the view is imperfect,as the business 
ha~ probably been commeneed in many parts of 
the country, from whichno information has been 
received, 


ness, 
data, 


racy, so far as they go ; 


These, of course, are not embraced: 
and the business is,no doubt, further advanced, 
and in a more prosperous condition than will be 
exhibited. 
(To be continued.) 
Be Ye KIND ONE TO ANOTHER.—Care, anxiety, 
disappointment aud mortification, are api to sour 


the indulgence of this feeling, however, we would 
caution our readers, 





There is no use in getting 
angry or becoming petulant and disobliging ; on | 
the contrary he who does so makes himself and 
al around him miserable. Besides good nature 
lightens every man’s burden, and a company ot 
travellers composed only of those who are willing 
to lend a helping hand to those who are more 
heavily laden than themselves, can always get 
along with greater ease and expedition, that ene 
in which an opposite feeling prevails. 

Again, we would exhort our friends to “be of 
good cheer.” We never yet saw a storm that 
was not succeeded by sunshine. The desponding 
man sees mountains, where the man of courage 
and resolution only meets with mole hills. We 
neverknew a whining, groaning, melancholy sigh- 
away die-away, go ahead. Let every man there- 
fore, cheer up his neighbor, and encourage him 
to persevere, 

Things are not half as bad as they might be ; 
nobody will starve, and but few there are who 
cannot pay all they owe, If neighbors and friends 
would help each other occasionally, even with 
small sums, they might do an indefinite deal of | 
good, A small sum of money may be so used as to | 
pay a large amount of debts—only keep it mov- | 
ing from hand to hand, and not hoard it up like a| 
miser, Our banks are sound to the core, and so | 
are most of our merchants ; no new arrangements | 





are making, while the old one’s are diminishing ; 
of course they must get through afier a while.— 
Where’s the use then, of sighing like an old bel- 
lows, wearing long faces, and looking as melan- 


fout you long-faced gentry—Presto ! 


move 
that inan whose face hereafter 
more than two fect and a half in length, shall be 


every measures 
expelled from good society, and “ put in the mid- 
dle of next month.’ A in favor of this motion, 
say aye—contiary no—the ayes have it!—Clear 
' ' 


be gone 


Phil, Herald, 


Specunation.—.2 Fact.—A day or two sinees 


ja friend of ours, a merchant in this city, was hail- 
fed inthe street by a tall, rough-looking fellow, 


very plainly attired in linsey-woolsey, cow hide 
boots, and sloughed hat, who accosted bim with— 

‘Hallo, there, mister—I say ; aint your name 
ne 

‘That’s my name sir,’ replied the merchant, 

‘Well, how dye do? “Spouse you don’t Know 
me though.’ 

‘1 do not recollect having seen you before.’ 

‘Well, spose not; but what I was going to say 
was, hain’t you got an eighty ucre lot in Wiscon- 
sin, county, eli ?” 

‘Yes, I believe | do own a lot there.’ 

‘Well now, perhaps you’d like to sell that are 
lot.’ 


‘Well sir, iam in a hurry, do you wish to buy 
it?” 

‘Well now, I dont know—what do you ask for 
that are lot ?’ 

“lwo thousand dollars, sir.’ 

‘Two thous—teu thousand dollars? no, you’re 
joking.’ 


‘If you wish to purchase, sir, you know my 
price.’ 

‘Well now, woula’nt you like to take nineteen 
hundred, if you could get it, eh? 

‘Why sir, who will give it ? asked the merchant 
eagerly, (for he had bought it only a few months 
since at government price.) 

‘Well, will you take it? that’s what I want to 
know.’ 

‘Yes sir, 1 will take nineteen hundred.’ 

‘Make out your papers then,’ said the stranger, 
‘I’ve got the money—here’s witnesses to the bar- 
gain,’ and so saying, he drew from his capacious 
pocket a large bag, labelled ‘shot,’ from which he 
counted up the rhino, and took his deed, evident- 
ly well pleased with his bargain. 

‘You seem pleased with the trade, sir,’ said the 
merchant, 

‘Well, | guess I might as well,’ said the stran- 
ger. 

‘Why,’ returved the merchant, ‘have you seen 
the lot.’ 

Well, I guess I lave.’ 

‘Is the land remarkably good ?’ continued the 
merchant—supposing he liad been trading with a 
green ’un. 

‘ivli do,’ said the buyer. 

‘What is it worth ? said the seller. 

‘Well, | don’t know whut iv’s werth—but I’ve 
dug about ten thousand «dollars worth of lead ore 
out on’t already—I can’t tell how much more Vil 
get, and with a broad laugh, he stuffed the deed 
into his pocket, and left our chop-fallen friend to 
consider how much lead ore the balance of his 
‘eighty acre lots in Wisconsin,’ might possibly 
coutain.—Detroit Spectator. 

Gen. Jackson has entirely recovered bis health 
and is now deeply engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 
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(From Cobbett’s American Gardener ) i is Yeuis.! Years. | 

SEEDS. Salsify, 2 Squash, 10 

Some may be saved by every one who has a r Samyphire, 3/Tansy, 3 

garden; and, when raised, they ought to be cure- | Savory, 2'Tarragon, 4 

fully preserved. They are best preserved in the | Scorzenera, 2yt hyme, 2 

pod, or on the stalks. Seeds of many sorts will) Shalot, 4'Tomatum, 2 | 

be perfectly good to the age of eight or ten years, | Skirret, 4Turnip, 4 

if kept in the pod or on the stalks, which seeds, if) Sorrel, 7 Wormwood, 2 
iii d, will be good for little at the end of 3) Spinach, : 4 

years or less, However, to keep seeds, without cali inding this list, I always sow new 


threshing them out, is seldom convenient, often 
impracticable, and always exposes them to injury 
from mice and rats, and from various other ene- 
mies, of which, hewever, the greates} is careless- 
ness. ‘Therefore, the best way is, except for things | 
that are very curious, and that lic 
pass, to thresh out all seeds. 

They should stand till perfectly ripe, if possib'e. 
They should be eut, or pulled, or gathered, when 
itis dry; and they should, if pessible, be dry as 
dry can be, before they out, If, 
when threshed any moisture remain about them, 
they should be placed in the sun, or nour a fire in 
adry room; and when quite dry, should be put 
into bags,and hang up against a very dry wall, or 
dry boards, where they will by no accident get 
damp. ‘The best place is some room or place, 
where there is, occasionally at least, a fire kept in 
Winter, 

Thus preserved, kept from open air and from 
camp, the seeds of vegeiables will keep sound and 
good for sowing for the number of years stated in 
the following list; to which the reader will par- 
ticularly attend, in this. list 
will keep, sometimes a year longer, if very well 


in a small com- 


are threshed 


Some of the seeds 


saved and very well preserved, and especially if | 


closely kept from exposure to the open air. But, 
to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed, is a sad 
thing,and it is indeed negligence wholly inexcus- 
able to sow seed of we 
are not certain, 


the soundness of which 





Years Years. 
Artichoke, 3 Garlick, 3 
Asparagus, 4Gourd, 10) 
Balin, 2) Hop, 2 
Basil, 2'Horse Radish, 4 
Bean, I THyssop, 6 
Bean, (kidney) IJerusalem Artichoke, 3 
Beet, 10\ Lavender, 2 | 
Borage, 4) Leek, 2 
Brocoli, 4| Lettuce, 3 
Burnet, 6| Vangel Wurtzel, 10 
Cabbage, 4) Marjoram, 4 
Calabash, 7| Marigold, 5 
Cale, 4|Melon, 10 
Cale, (sea) 3/Mint, 4 
Camouiile, 2) Mustard, 4 
Capsicum, 2)Nasturtium, 2 
Caraway, 4/Onion, 2 
Currot, 1/Parsley, 6 
Cauliflower, 4|Parsnip, 1 
Celery, 10/Pea, 1 
Chervil, 6)Pennyreyal, 2 
Cives, 3] Potato, : 
Cora, 3} Pumpkin, 10 
Corn salad, 2} Pursiane, 2 
Coriander, 3\Radish, 2 
Cress, 2/Rampion, 2 
Cucumber, ' 10}Rape, 4 
Dandelion, 10)Rhubarb, 1 
Dock, 1}Rosemary, 3 
Endive, 4) uta Baga, 4 
Fennel, -}Rue, 3 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|S 
. 








seed in preference to old, if, in ail other respects, 
I know the new to be equal to the old, 


ing old, even old, | bold it to 


nore than a year 


be monstrously absurd: and this opinion I give 
as the result of long expericnce, most attentive 


observation, and numerous experiments made for 
the express purpose of ascertaining the fact. 


The toilowing is an extract from the speech of 


olonel Knapp, delivered at Newark, upon the 


occasion of the delivery, by a committee of the 
merican Institute, of the medals and diplomas 
awarded to the citizens of that place, at the late 
fair. 
“Every thing in this country has been brought 


forward by protection, In this bleak clime, but 


few of the sustaining fruits of the earth were here | 
In- | 


indigenous, or Even the 
dian corn, so often cossidered as native here, 
with difficulty acclimated. 
the south, and by degrees was coaxed to ripen in 
anorthern latitude. The aborigines who culti- 
vated it, taughtthe pilgrims how to raise it; they 
plucked the earliest ears with the husk, and braid- 
ed several of them together, for the next year’s 
seed, and this care was rewarded by an earlicr 
and surer crop. 

The Pampkin, brought from Spain, was first 
planted in) Rowley, in Massachusetts, and it was 
several years hefore they came to a hard, knotty 
shell, which marks the true yankee pumpkin, such 
as are selected for the golden 
ous thanksgiving festival. 

Our Wheat was with difficulty acclimated.— 
That brought from the mother country had grown 
from spring to fall, but the season was not long 
enough here to ensure a erop. 
in the 


in ajerfect state, 
was 


it was brought from 


pies of their glori- 


It was then sown 
fall, grew under the snows in winter, and 
ratching the earliest warmth of spring, yielded its 
inerease by midsummer. 

Asparagus, which ts now the delight of all as 
an early vegetable, and for which several millions 


of dollars are paid our gardeners annually, is of 


late culture in this country. At the time of the 
revolution, asparagus was only cultivated on 
seaboard ; this luxury had not then reached the 
farmer of the interior. 

The history of the Potato is a singular one.— 
Rees’ Mneyclopzedia states that the potato was 


brought from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, to | 


Ireland, The writer should have said from S. 
America, in the latter part of the sixteenth centu- 
ry. He had no idea of its ever being used as an 
esculent, at that time. Tt was pointed out to him 
as a beautiful flower, and iis hard, bulby root was 
said, by the natives, to possess medieal qualities. 
He took it to Ireland, where he had estates, pre- 
sented to him by Queen Elizabeth, and planted 
it in his garden, The flower dil not improve by 
cultivation, but the root grew larger and softer. 





And, as | 


to the notion, that seeds can be the better for be- | 


the | 


| The potato in its native bed was a coarse ground 
jnut. The thought struck the philosopher to try 
the potato as an edible, and boiling and roasting 
‘it, found it by either process excellent. [le then 
gave some of the plants to the peasantry, and they 
,soon became, in a measure, a substitute for bread 
| when the harvest was scanty. 

The potato was successfully cultivated in Ire- 
land, before it was thought of in England, it grew 


into favor by slow degrees, and was so little 
(‘known when our pilgrim fathers came to this 


country, that it was not thought of for a crop in 
the New World. It would have been an excellent 
thing for them, if they had been acquainted with 
‘the value of the potato, It was not until 1719, 
that the Trish potato reached this eountry, A 
colony of presbyterian Irish, who settled in Lon- 


donderry, in New Hampshire, brought the root 


jwith them. These people found their favorite 
‘vegetable thrive well in new grounds. By de- 


grees, their neighbors caine into the habit of rais- 
ing potatoes, but many years elapsed before the 
| cultivation of them was general among the 
imanry of this country, Long alter they were 
cultivated in New England, they were held in 
/contempt, and the master mechanic often had to 
stipulate with his apprentice, that he should not 


yeo- 


ibe obliged to eat potatoes, An aged mechanic 
,once informed me, that he raised nine bushels, 


having at that time (1746) a dozen apprentices, 
but did not venture to offer them a boiled potato 
with their meat, but left them in the cellar for the 
apprentices to get and roast as they pleased: he 
}soo2 found that he should not bave enough for 
seedl, and locked up what was left. The next 
year he raised the enormous quantity of 30 bush- 
j els: the neighbors stared, but his boys devoured 
them during the following winter. 

About this time, some of the brought 
this vegetable on their tables, and the prejudice 
against them vanished. Thus, by degrees, a taste 
for this food was formed, vever to be extinguish- 
ed, The cultivation of the potato is now well 
understood: a crop ameliorates, instead ef impov- 
ishing the soil, and the culture can be increased 
to any extent. Thus, by the curiosity of one loy- 
er of nature, and his experiments, has a humble 
weed been brought from the mountains ef South 
America, aud spread over Europe and North 
America, until it is emphatically called «the bread 
of nations.’ Still the country from whence it 
was taken, has been too ignorant or superstitious 
to attempt its cultivation, until within a few years, 
Now the lights of science are chasing away the 
long, deep shadews of the Andes. 

Rice was brought from India in 1721, and cul- 
tivated, by way of experiment, in South 
It succeeded well, and was, for many 
staple article of the state. It seems strange, but 
it is not more strange than true, that a vegetable 
should have a moral and religious influence over 
the mind of man. Brahma could never have en- 
forced his code of religious rites, with an hundred 
incarnations, if India had not abounded in the 


gentry 


Carolina, 
years, the 


rice plaat. His followers would have become 
‘ainivorous, notwithstanding all the rays of his 


glory, and the awful exbibitions of his might, if 
he had not driven the atiimals away, and secured 
ithe vegetable kingdom for his worshippers. Man 
is, in spite of his philosophy, a creature of the 
vearth, aud, in a measure, like the chamelion, takes 
jthe hues of his character 


from his position and 
| food. 
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The Cotton Plant was at first cultivaicd as a 
flower in our gardens, and a beautiful flower it is. 
This plant alone bas made a revolution in the fi- 
nances of the world, Look at the growth and 
consumption of it in the United States, and the 
immense manufacture of it in England, where it 
caunot be grown, and you will find my assertion 
true in the most extended sense, 

Until our purchese of Louisiana, this country 
was indebted to the East and West Indies for su- 
gar. In our country—the thirteen United States 
—sugar and molasses were made in small quan- 
tsties, from corn stalks, sweet apples, pumpkins, 
and maple trees: but all put together, furnished 
but a small part of the sugar demanded by the 
great mass of the people. 
saccharine, or sweetening, to use our peculiar 
term for it. 

The corn stalk, the pumkin, and the sweet ap- 
ple, are given up fer sugar and molasses—and 
the maple tree is falling before the axe, and we 
must rely on the sugar cane alone, unless we can 
substitute, as in France, the sugar beet. ‘The eul- 
ture of the sugar beet has been commenced with 
us, and probably will be successful, 


Appiication or Ganvanism To Porsonep 
Wovunps.—In Germany, a variety of experiments 
have been made, proving the successful applica- 
tion of Galvanism, in place of caustics to puison- 
ed wounds. We shail meution some of them. 

1. A dog had lately been bitten by a mad one 
in the chest, causing a wound of two inches. 


Afier a lapse of twentyfour hours, the wound hav- ; 
ing been dried up, it was for half an hour expos- | 


ed to the influence of a galvanic battery of forty 


small plates. This application seemed ta cause 


considerable pain, and produced the discharge cf | 


some blood from the wound ; subsequently a thick 
crust formed upon it, which tell off on the elev- 


enuth day; and on the sixteenth day the wound | 


was completely healed, and the dog remained 
well, 

2. The poisonous saliva of the dog which had 
inflicted the wound, was inoculated in both legs 
of another dog. Afier the lapse of filtyfour hours, 
galvanisin was applied to the wound caused by 
the inoculation ; the crust formed over it, and fell 
off on the eighth day ; on the twelfih day it per- 
fectly healed, and the dog kept well. 


3. Another dog imoeulated with the same sali- | 
va as the last, was left to his fate, and died within | 
From these and simi- | 


ten days, of hydrophobia. 


lar experiments, Dr Pevaz draws the following | 
results : 
1. Beeause he was successful after en interval 


of fiftyfour hours, physicians have sufficient time, 
in case of accident, to procure a galvanic bet- 


tery. 
2, Asthe galvanic fluid operates also at some 


distance, he advises its application also io deep 
wounds with fistulas, notwithstanding the appli- 
cation of caustics. 

3. That, by its peculiar nature, Galvanism af- 
fords the advantage of destroying the poison at 
some distance even, and that it greatly counter- 
acts absorption by causing @ecunteraction of the 
capillary vessels.--Macon (Geo.) Tel. 








Tre Metox.—This is the season for planting 
the melon, Our market last year was very badly 
supplied with the better kinds of cantaloupe. 


Our people are fond of 


Kind for the market, catled the nutmeg, by which 
they avoid mixing varieties ; 


and there you are 
always sure of liaving good cantaloupes, though 
their climate is not so favorable as ours. Last 
season not one in four was good here,and | aban- 
'doned the purchase of that kind of fruit, Perhaps 





the nutmeg or citron species, raised on a rich san- 
dy soil, distant from all others of the melon, squash, 
/cucumber or gourd kind, as they will mix it plant- 
ed near any of the above varietics, and the fruit 
j will be ruined, 


ithe above hints, they will find it much more to 
their advantage, aud improve the character of our 
fruit market, which it needs much. 

Landreth’s seeds (usually sold by Mr Murray) 
may be relied on as genuine, L. 
—Cincinnali Gaz.) 





BLACK Fiy.—Sow a bushel of dry ashes to the 


acre on your turnip field, as well as all other veg- | 


there is ruit superior to a fine cantaloupe, of | ay ayerace er : 
re is po fruit superior to a fine cantaloupe, of (an average crop throughout these sections, where 


1 
At Philadeishia, the gardeners raised but one | 


—_— 


four years of age, is already highly distinguished 


for his experiments in’ chemistry, and his works 


If our gardeners will pay proper attention to | 


etables of the same class, while the dew is on (or | 
| —e | 
;are moist) when they are two or three days old, 


and it will preserve them against the small black 
| fly ; should there come rain to wash it off imme- 
diately, repeat it, the ashes also is highly benefi- 
cial to promote the grovéh of the young plant.— 
Gtientimes the black fly will take every vestige 
from 


the fields, and lead a person, who did not 
see his field during the first. few days, to believe 
the field bad, and attribute the evil to that cause. 
|Many farmers are well acquainted with the above 
facts, but they are pot generally known—and this 
may be of service. AN.! 


j}—.V. ¥. Farmer.) 


’, FarMeErR. 





| of Thursday last, says: 

* Our warehouses still continue to be supplied 
to overflowing with fresh arrivals of flour, des- 
itined for the East, prineipally from the country 
| bordering on the Ohio. 
about two thousand 


| 

| Frour av Prrrspene.—The Pittsburg Bulletin 
| . 

} 

' 


barrels stored in one of the 


in polite literature.— Eng. pa. 


Tue Crops—'the Chilieothe (Ohio) Gazette, 
of the 18th ult. says: “ We are assured by intel- 
ligent farmers, that the wheat fields promise fally 


this great staple is chiefly cultigated, in Ross and 
the adjoining counties, ‘The season has been un- 
usually cold and dry, but for several days we have 
been favored with refreshing showers, ‘ 

The Chambersburg (Pa.) Repository of yester- 
day. mentions, that within a week or two, a great 
improvement is said to be visible in the grain in 
that neighborhood, The reports from Px nosy. 
vania are indeed, generally favorable in reference 
to the growing crops. At this moment, the pre- 
vailing opinion we believe to be, that there will 
be at least, a full average crop in that state. The 
wecounts from dhe Easieru shore of Maryland, as 
to the growing wheat crops, are also fuyoiable.” 


Woorn.—Many of the wool growers in this part 
of New Hampshire and Vermont have their last 
year’s stock on hand, hoping to realize much high- 
er prices than those it would then command, <A 
large quantity of superior quality is kept in this 
way. Some mixed lots have been sold this spring 
to supply the demands of manufacturers in’ this 
section, far 62 cents; but the growers generally 
prefer holding on to the best, to disposing of it at 
reduced prices, The new elip is coming in soon, 
and it certainty will be remarkable if, in the pres- 
ent state of things—the stoppage and suspension 


(of many manufacturing establishments—the diflfi- 


enlty of realizing any thing upon their goods, 
which lie idle at home or in the hands of their 


| factors—this great Northern staple should not ex- 
| perience a decline. —M. H. Eagle. 


We observed yesterday | 


| warehouses, atthe canal depot, and whilst  re- 
| flecting upon how long are these times to last, | 


| we were disturbed in our meditation by the an- 


| 


}nouncement that two hundred and ten barrels of | 
| flour had just arrived per steamboat Wellsville, | 


all intended for speculation in the East.” 


ble character for the Neither fruit 
| grain have as yet suffered in the least, either from 
‘drought or frost. 


crops. 


Our farmers are quite sanguine 
lin their anticipations, and unless the future should 
|prove unfavorable, they will be more than, real- 
ized.—Wheeling Gaz. 


Importanr Process.—A new process has been 
diseevered at Strasburg, by means of which chrys- 
talized sugar is produced in twelve hours from 
beet root, and which does not require any further 
| refining. 
neither any acids or chetieal ageucy is employed 
in this remarkable operation, and the use of ani- 
mal blood is entirely dispensed with. It has also 
the advantage of saving 25 per cent. in the con- 
sumption of fuel, 
in all the present manufactories of sugar, with the 


tion of the beet root. 





The invention is the more curious, as | 


The new process is applicable | 


The season thus far has been of a most favera- | 
nor | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


VaLuaBLe INveNtTION.—It is remarnble that an 
invention far more valuable to a!l who travel lp. 
on the seas, lakes, and rivers of this great com- 
mercial country, and more important, on the score 
of itwmanity, than any other devised by human 
ing“ruity, should remain in ecmparative oblivion 
and neglect. We allude to that beautiful prepar- 
ation of pulverized cork, for seamen’s and passen- 
gers’ mattrasses and beds. Will it be believed 
that a mattrass made of this material, weighing 
only twentyfive | ounds, cannot be sunk by the 
weight of seven men? and that one er two per- 


(sons might float on it in the midst of the ocean, 


with as great security from drowning, as if he 
were on board aship? Yet such is a fact, as 
demonstrated by experiment, The beds, cush- 
ions, &c., made of this preparation of cork, are 
more elastic, soft and comfortable than those of 
the best hair, and have the superior advantage of 
never becoming matted. Every slip and steam. 
beat should immediately substitute them for all 
others, and every passenger going to sea should 
purchase one.—.Vew Era, 





ImporTATION oF Wueat.— The New York 
Transcript states that the importation of Wheat 
into that city from various countries of Europe, 
during the last year and a balf, amounts to 1,369,- 


exception of those upon the principle of dessica- | 300 bushels. Ot this, the larger part came from 
The inventor is Mr Ed-| England and Germany; from the former 432,000 
ward Stolie, who, though not mor: than twenty- ! bushels, from the latter 393,500, 
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FARMER’S WORK. 
Forests, Wooptanp, &c.—[Continted from p. 366.] 


With regard to the tree most suitable for propagation in | 


New England, as well as throughout at least, the up- 


per parts, if not through the whole extent of the valleys | 


of the Ohio, and the Mississippi, we believe that on ma- 
ny accounts, and in many situations, the Rock Maple, 
or Sugar Maple ts to be preferred. In recommending 
this fine tree, and giving directions for its culture, I 
shall borrow passages from an able and valuable essay, 
written by Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn, aad first published 
in the N. E. Farmer, vol. v. 201. 

“ Of the nine species of Maple indigenous to North 
America, there are two equally productive of sugar.— 
The Acer Saccharinum, the Rock hard or Sugar Maple 
of the New England States, and the deer Nigrum, the 
Black Sugar Tree of the West. 


‘in the extensive country of Genesee, both species are 


Michaux observes, that 


indiscriminately called Rock Maple and Sugar Maple. 
This confusion seems to have arisen from the country’s 
being settled, principally, by emigrants from the East- 
ern States, who finding the Black Sugar tree applicable 
to the same uses witl the other, have given it the sume 
name. ‘The two species have also been confounded by 
botanists.’ 

“ Towards the North, I have observed the Black Su- 
gar Tree, near Windsor in Vermont, on the Connecti- 


cut river. But from its inferior size, and its scarceness, 


it may be inferred that it belongs to a more southern | 


climate. Accordingly, a few degrees lower, it forms a 


large part of the forests of Gen ‘see, and covers the im- 


mense valleys, through which flow the great rivers of 


the West In these bottoms it is one of the most com- 
mon and one of the loftiest trees." 

The blossoin and fruit of the Northern Sugar Maple 
are thus accurately described by the same distinguished 
naturalist. 


“The flowers are small, yellowish, and suspended by | 


The seed is contained in 
two capsules united at the base and terminated in a 
membranous wing. It ripens near New York in the 
beginning of October, though the capsules attain their 
full size six weeks earlier. 


slender drooping peduncles. 


Externally, they appear 
equally perfect, but | have constantly found one of them 
empty. ‘The fruit is matured only once in two or three 
years.” * 

«In the Eastern States the proper time for collecting 
the seeds, is from the last.gf September to the middle 
of October, or immediately after the first autumnal 
frosts, when they are easily sjaken from the trees.— 
They should be spread in the.sun, or some dry place, 
for several days, and then inwnediately sown in drills 
about an ifch deep; or in the following manner which 
is preferable. 

‘* A bed should be prepared three or four feet wide, 
after the ground has been wel! manured and thoroughly 
dug over. Rake to each side sufficient earth to lower 
the bed an inch. Sow the capsules tolerably thick, as 
not more than half of them contain any seed ; throw the 
earth, which has been drawn to the sides over them, 
and then rake the bed level and smooth. In the spring 
after the frost is entirely out of the ground, and the sur- 
face dry, rake the bed lightly to loosen the earth. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, the bed should be kept 
clear of weeds, and afier mid-stmmer, the earth’ often 





* North American Sylva, vol. i, page 237. 


stirred with a small rake. ‘The succeeding spring the | 


plants may be removed to the nursery and set out 12 or | 
18 inches apart in rows three feet asunder; but the | 
ground for the nursery must be firf well manured, spa- | 
ded or ploughed deep, and thoroughly harrowed or raked | 





{ 
to make it fine and mellow ;—then by a line rend 
a : . 
| trenches sufficiently deep to insert the rvots a little low- | 
er than they were, in the seminary, and commence , 


| placing the plants one by one against the line, at the | 


required distance, first only drawing sufficient earth with 
;the hand to the bottom of the roots to support them in 
an erect position until the whole trench has been plant- 
fed, when the remainder of the earth may be filled in | 
| with a hoe, After all the rows have been completed, | 
lrake the ground level over the whole of the nursery, 
| which must be kept entirely free from weeds, and slight- | 


‘ly chopped over with a hoe, or the earth stirred with a | 


rake frequently during one season. In the autumn, 
| spread compost manure, in which is a large portion of 
j ashes, over the whole nursery two or three inches deep, 
which may be spaded in, and the ground raked level 
| the following spring; the same cultivation to be con- 

tinued for three or four years, when the plants will be | 
| sufficiently large to set out as ornamental trees, or for 
| forming a sugar orchard or wood lot; for it is best to 
| transplant forest trees when not more than four years 
| old ; 


of timber or fuel. Button-woods and Elms are suffi- 


| ciently large when three years old, as they grow very 


more especially when they are intended for groves 
I lly when they are intended fur grove 


rapidly ; much more so thfin the oaks, beeches or ma- 
ples. 
‘from 12 to 24 inches high, will in any situation or soil, 
out-grow those of any size under 8 or 10 feet, within the 
seventh year.’ 


‘Land destined for a sugar orchard or wood lot, 


| should be cultivated for one or two years with potatoes, | 
| or some other crop requiring the earth to be often mov- 
| ed; and the autuinn preceding the spring when the 
| and left in ridges, 
lis sufficiently dry,it should be cross ploughed and thor- | 


oughly harrowed. 


In April, or as soon as the ground 


The trees should be set out four feet | 


| apart, in rows eight feet asunder, Potatoes may be 


| planted between the trees; at all evenis, the weeds 


must be destroyed, and the ground kept loose by shal- | 
low ploughing and light harrowing, until the trees are 
When the 


branches begin to touch one another, the trees should 


of sufficient size to completely shade it. 


be thinned, by taking away every second one in each | 
row, which wil! then be sufficiently large for fuel. This | 
should be repeated when the branches again incet, and 
as much oftener and in such manner as may be deemed 
expedient. If it is intended to combine a wood lot and | 
astgar orchard it will be necessary at the second and | 
third thinnings to cut down every other row, and every | 
other tree in the remaining ones, which will leave the | 
trees reserved for making sugar, thirtytwo feet apart | 
each way, But for the latter parpose, the plants may | 
be set out in single rows, from twentyfive to thirty feet 
apart, round the borders of the fields, which will thus 
be much more appropriately occupied than by the nu- 
merous ranges of aspiring brier bushes and rank weeds, 
which generally disfigure the farms in all parts of our 
country. In either mode of planting, the trees will be 
sufficiently large to tap, in from twenty to twentyfive 
years, according to the character of the soil, and the at- 
tention bestowed on their cultivation 


“Should it be desired to cultivate the land destined 
for a sugar maple orchard, and ultimately convert it to 
the purpose of a mowing field or pasture, it will be best 








to plant out the trees in the first instance, from twenty- 





arrived from New York and Albany. 
| full 4090 barrels. 


/ and prime at $14 cash. 


Nicol asserts in his Practical Planter, that plants | 





five to thirty feet apart each way, and perhaps a greater 
distance may be preferred ; bu! it is wise to imitate na- 
ture, and plant the trees as thick as they naturally grow 
to their full size in the primitive forests,”’ 

(To be continued.) 





Market. —There is so much uncertainty in the state 


| of the markets, that we omit alterations in our prices.— 


A large business has been done in the flour market the 
past week. The market is well supplied. 9576 barrels 
Sales have been 
The demand for corn has been quite 
animated, and alihough 60,000 bushels were imported 


| during the week, it has all found ready sale, at 2 cents 


better than our last quotations. 50 bags white Beans 


, sold at $1 174 per bushel, cash. 


Hay —Several freights prime eastern, have been sold 


| at $15 00 and 16 00 per ton. 


Hops.—500 bales sold for shipment to Europe on 
terms below our quotations. 

There is a plentiful supply of Lime in market. Sales 
of best quality at #1 OU per cask. 

Plaster of Paris.—Several cargoes have been sold at 


, $2 12 1 2 per ton. 


Provisions.—There has been a fair demand for Boston 
Beef at $15 00 for mess, and $14 00 for No. 1, on four 
Sales western clear Pork at $20, mess at 17, 
Sales of western Lard at 8 1-4 
and 8 1 2; do. Hams at 10 ets. cash. 

Specie.—Spanish dollars at 7 a 10 cts. adv. Spanish 
Doubloons $17 50—Patrivts $16 50—American Gold 
9 per cent. advance. 

Accounts from England present a gloomy aspect for 
operatives. Business is almost entirely stopped. At 
no period during the last ten years, have the state and 
prospects of the manufacturing and commercial interests 


months. 


/ connected with the district of Manchester, been so gloo- 


/my as atthe present time. 
trees are to be set out, it shoula be ploughed very deep | 


Cotton goods have expe- 
rienced a heavy decline, and many kinds could not be 


| replaced by the manufacturer at the prices at which 


they are offered for sale. The pressure of the times is 
felt as severely by the manufacturers of silk goeds, as 
by those of cotton fabrics, and their losses will be great. 
We are sorry to say, that ill-disposed people have taken 
advantage of the distress of the operatives, to instigate 
them to acts of disorder. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, May 27, 1837. 
Scions of the true Jonathan, or Philip Rick Apple— 
a most superior winter fruit, were this day sent for dis- 
tribution. These were received from Messrs Downing 
of Newburg, N. Y. ‘The engrafted trees in this vicini- 
ty of this kind, so far as they have shown fruit, have 
been found generally wrong, a mistake having occurred 
in the scions and trees sent hither. 
For the Committee. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, June 3, 1837. 
A beautiful specimen of the “ Belmont Apple,” was 
exhibited by Charles Olmstead, Esq. of East Hartford, 
Conn. These apples were brought by Mr Olmstead, 
from Ohio, the last autémn. It is considered the finest 
apple of that region, and is highly deserving of cultiva- 
tion. The flesh is tender and juicy, with a rich sub- 
acid and excellent flavor.—Scions have been distribu- 


| ted by Mr Olmstead. 
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os oljvennid poy meeting of the Society, will be 
holden on the first Saturday of July. 
E. WESTON, Jr, Rec. See. 





Stacy Freepine, vs. Yarpine.—Mr Chapman of Lin- 
wood farm, Rhinebeck, has sent us a communication in 
reply to A. B. C. against stall feeding. 
his opinion, matured by thirty years’ experience on both 


He gives it as 


continents, that cattle will fatten with greater facility, 
and less expense, in the stall thanin the yard. 
stables should be well ventilated, and frequently clean- 
ed, and well littered ; and that the cattle should be reg 
ularly fed and watered. 
moderate degree of warmth, so as to cause a slight pers- 


He says 


In laying on fat, he thinks a 


piration, and a variety of feed, contribute essentially to 
this object. He stabies all his cattle, except the year 
olds. The manure is deposited in piles at the stable 
doors, and every few days removed to the fields where 
it is to be used for summer crops, and deposited in long 
heaps.— Cult. 


More coop Arpies.—Mr Job Moulton of Otisfield, 
has left at our office, a fine specimen of sweet apples, 
which he calls Gilliflower. They resemble the Bald 
win in appearance, being about the same size and near- 
ly of the same color, but of a more mild and pleasant 
flavor; they keep very well, being now sound and in 
their prime, when most kinds of winter apples are los- 
ing their flavor. Those who can conveniently obtain 
scions of this fruit, would do well to attend to it, as it 
is excellent. ‘Though there is but a simall portion of 
good apples raised in this State, yet we believe that 
there are specimens equal to any that can be found 
any State in the Union, and we hope that those who 
have excellent kinds of fruit will bring them into no- 
tice, that they may become generally disseminated 
through the country.— Vankee Far. 





Loox to your Ce.tars.—We learn that the council 
will in a few days, send round their committees to in- 
spect cellars and out-houses, to see that nothing remain 
there liable to affect the health of the town during the 
warm season. This precaution on the part of town au- 
thorities is necessary, and we hope the duty will be dis- 
charged in the most scrutinizing manner, as nothing 
conduces more to the healthand comfort of a town than 
cleanliness, and perhaps to that cause more than any 
other, we owed our exemption from the cholera during 
its prevalence in the country; for if ever there was a 
tlme when Zanesville was free from unhealthful nui- 
sance, it was then, and we were amply repaid in our 
entire exemption, not only from cholera, but from ev- 
ery other epidemic. We hope the same wise policy 
will be continually pursued, whether disease of a threat- 
ening character prevail in the country or not.—Zanesvitle 
(O.) Gazette. 





No Brows.—This name is given to a kind of Apple 
raised by Capt. Samuel Sanderson of Sweden ; the tree 
never blossoms, and the apples have a very small core, 
and no seeds. When other trees are in bloom, the lit- 
tle apples appear upon these trees, at the top of which 
is something resembling the calyz on the top of a small 
pumpkin just before it blossoms; on opening this, no 
flower leaves are found. It is said that the “No blows” 
originated from a tree produced froma scion set with 
the top downwards. These apples are said to be rath- 
er large, and of a good quality, but not superior. We 
have a few of these scions for distribution.— Yankee 
Farmer. 


| 





6000 MORUS MULTICAULIS.~ 


JO-FPH BRECK & CO. have jut reevived at New 
York hy the ship Western Norrland, Cpt Maenns, from 
Marseilles, 6000 LARGE MOKUS MULTICAULIS of 
two vears growtn, whch will be offered for sale at their Seed 
Fstahlishment ina few days. 
the best of the kind ever imported, having been 
taken up, and packed with great care. by an experienced 
person. av 3 


selected, 


SEED SOWER. 

fersale at the Agricultura! Warehouse Willis’ Improved 
Sr ed Sowers, price Q16. This machine is calculated to sow 
al( kinds of Gaiden Seeds such as, Mangel Wurtzel, Ruta 
Baya, ‘!urnip, Carrot, Parsnips, &c. 

lay JOS. R. NEWELL. 

STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply 
Cotter. one of the most perfect: machines for cutting fodder 


which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at} 


the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH R. NEWELL. 
May 31. Stis 








BUCKTHORNS. 

3000 Puckthorus of handsome sizes, suitable for hedges— 
may be had on immediate appl ‘cation to the Subseriber. 
WM. KENRICK 


Nonantum Hill, bei Ist “44 





SITUATION WANTED. 


A f.ad about 14 vears of age, having been three years in a | 


The trees are undoubtedly | 


| 


of Greene’s Patent Straw | 


} 





| 


armer’s family, and heeame interested in, and acquainted | 


with agricul ural pursuits, wishes to obtain a situation where 
he could gain a further knowledge of farming, and if he give 
satisfiction, be likely to remain ull 21 years of age. Apply 
at this office. 

Joston, May 24, 1837. 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION 
Terrible Tractoration aud other Poems. Ry Dr Caustic 
th Ed tion. For sale at the New England Seed Store, 


COW WANTED. 
Which will give from 10 to 12 quarts of milk a day 
through the season on ordinary keeping. 
gentle, quiet and healthy animal, one that would be pro- 
nounced by good judges worth keeping. Any one having 
such a cow, wil! please direct a line to me Pest Pad. imme. 
diately, staiing price for which she will be delivered here, or 
taken from Boston, payment made in paper or specie, 
AMES LEONARD. 
Whittenton Village, Taunton, Mass. 
May 3l. 





3w 





SPLENDID DAHL TAS AND C ARN ATIONS IN 
POTS. 

Ve have on hand the largest assortment of choice Dahlias 

started in pots, comprising many new, and a'l of the most 

worthy o!d varieties, for sale atthe Horticultural Register 

Office, bv JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

May 31. 





GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION, 

A man who is experienced inthe Culture of Green House 
Plants, and well aeq sainted with all branches of the business 
of Gardening, wou'd hke to engage himself to take care of a 
gentleman’s garden in the vicinity of Poston, The hest of 
recomendations can be g.ven. Inquire at this office, 

June 7. 3t 


MILLET SEED. 


Just reeeived a few bushels of fine Millet Seed, at the New 
England Seed Store, Basten. 








SPLENDID GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BOQUETS, 
&e 


T. WILLOTT having sumed the extensive Gardens, 
Greenhouses, &e., attached to the residence of I. Lemist, 
Evq., at Roxbury, has on han, and now offers for sale at the 
above place, a choice collection of Green House Plants, 
amongst which will be found a most splendid assortment of 
Dahhas, Carnations, &e &e., suitable for the flower garden, 
o7 as an elegant ornament ‘or the sitting room. Fruits of ev- 
ery description and of the choicest kinds in their respective 
seasons. Boquets furnished at all seasons. 

(LP Ladies and gentlemen visiting the grounds will be per- 
sonally attended to, aud all orders let with C. tenss, Tre- 
mont Saloon, opposite the ‘Tremont House, or James Me Do- 
nald, Confectioner, 147 Court st. So-ton, will be promptly 
executed 

N. B. No admittance on Sundays. 


Roxbury, May 10, 1837, Stis—46 





| 
| 
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P RiICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
CORRECTED WITH GPeAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
a = an = 
) | From } To 
APPLES, berrel | 2 25 2 50 
BrANs, white, bushel} 3.00 | 400 
ker. iness, ‘ |) barrel | 15 50 } 15 90 
No. 4. . . ° | = Bw OU [ISS 
prime, 4 | se 85019 0 
| Beeswax, (Americ: n) | pound | 25 30 
1a HkESE, few milk, ° o | la 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, » | 4 60 
southern, geese, ; i Ae oe 50 
Piax, American, Pe. ; 912 
| Pisn, Cod, quintal | 312; 325 
Fiour, Genesee, cask . {barrel | 19 00) 1050 
| Baltimore, How ard street, a. * 912; 937 
Balumore, wharf, 46 g'0, 850 
Ale xandria. o 850! 875 
Grain, Corn, northern ve low bushe “t] p05! 106 
southern flat yellow | 96 98 
white, | « 90 95 
Rye, northern, | « 167) 110 
Barley, . ‘ 160, 110 
Oats, northern, (prine) oe b2 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 2° 58 
hard pressed, as 15 00) 16 50 
llonry, gallon 52 bb 
Hors, Ist quality . | pound 6 | 1 
2d quality | 4! 5 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, | 10 i 
soutiern, Ist sort, " 10 
LeaTtHer, Philadelphia city tann: age, |} 30 32 
do country Go “s | 26 9g 
Ba.timore city do = 6a 27 43) 
do. 7 hide e | 
New York red, light, “oY 24) 26 
Boston do. sha hier, | « | 21 23 
do light, ee 19 2 
Lime, best sort, cask 105 1068 
Mackeren, No. 1], new, : ‘ barrel | 1000) 10.50 
Poasrer Parts, per ton of 2200 lbs. | cask | 200) 225 
PoRK, pane inspect. extia clear, | barrel 99 St | 2400 
ar trom other States 22 OW 83 09 
en dw | 20 00 22 50 
Serens, Hera’s Grass, m bushe 1} 275| 287 
Red Top, ° 60) 65 
ome, | « | @50) 975 
Red Clover, northe re (searee,) | pound 15) 16 
Southern ¢ ‘lover, 14} 15 
Sitk Cocoons,(American) . bushel| 2 73 | 400 
TAaALLow, tried, Ib. 10 | 
TreAZLES, Ist sort, pr. M.| 3 50 | 400 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Flee ces, pound 65 70 
American, full b lood, washed, | ou 65 
do. 3-4dths do, és a 60 
do, 1-2 do, “a 40 h4 
do. 1-4 and common se 40 45 
- ( Pulled superfine, ee 45 5 
ct Ist Lambs, . ss 50 | 55 
== 2d do. ‘“ 15 | 48 
R 3 = |3d_ do, ° se 28 | 33 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | 
less per tb. 
~ ~ = 
PROVISION MARKET, 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, ° . jpound, 14] 15 
southern, and western, “4 15; 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ; ‘ = 2 a 12 
PouLTry, ° ° ak .. 19 
Burrer,(tub) , ° ‘ * 3. 13 
lump : | * | 2 ee 
Faas, . . ° |dozen| 16 18 
PerTaTors, . . jbushel| 75] 100 
CipER, | barrel | 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monrpay, June 5, 1837. 
Reported forthe New Enyland Farmer. 

At Market 180 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves and 
60 Sheep and 100 Swine. 

Irices.—Becf Cattle—A small advance was realized 
on last weeks pricesand we advance our quotations, viz : 
a few extra were taken at 88 37. First quality, $7 88 
a 812; second quality 737 a775; third quality 650 
7 00. 

Cows and Calres.—We noticed sales at $25, $28, $32, 
$37, $40 and one at 75. 

Sheep.—We noticed two lots sold at $200 and $250 

Sirine —A lot of large barrows at 7 3-4; a lot to close 
at 8 1-2 for sows and 9 1-2 fur barrows. At retail 9 and 


10, and 10 and 11. 
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WO 
THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 

“Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillant 
over a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa ?—The af- 
fecting mention of the influence of a flower upon his 
mind, by Mungo Park, in a time of suffering and des- 
pondency, in the heart of the same savage country, is 
familiar to every one."’—Howitt's Book of the Seasons. 


Why art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 
O lonely, loneliest flower ? 

Where the song of sound hath never pass'd, 
From buman hearth or bower ? 


I pity thee, for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain 

Would breathe out joy with each wind to reyve— 
In vain lost thing! in vain! 


I pity thee for thy wasted bloom, 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 

For the desert place, thy living tomb— 
O lonely, loneliest flower! 


I said,—-but a low voice made reply : 
** Lainent not for the flower! 

Though its blossoms all unmark’d must die, 
They have had a glorious dower. 


Though it bloom afar from the minstrel's way, 
And the paths where lovers tread, 

Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 
By its odors have been shed. 


** Yes ! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O’er islands of the blest, 

Were shaken forth from its perfumed bell, 
On a suffering human breast. 


“A wanderer came as a stricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning sand, 

Ile bore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He fled from a ruthless band. 


* And dreams of home, in a troubled tide, 
Swept o’er his darkening eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


“ Bat his glance was caught by the desert flower, 
The precious boon of heaven ! 

And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To his fainting heart was given. 


“ Por the bright flower spoke of One above ; 
Of the Presence felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


“Oh! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In blest and gracious hour ! 

For the lorn one rose, in the heart made strong, 
By the lonely, loneliest flower!" 





Anrcvore or Ggy. Wasuincron.—One Reu- 
ben Rouzy of Virginia, owed the General about 
£1000. While President of the United States, 
one of his agents brought an action for money ; 
—judginent was obiained, and execution issued 
against the borly of the defendant, who was taken 
to jail. He had considerable landed estate, but 
this kind of property cannot be sold in Virginia, 
for debts, unless at the discretion of the person, 


| H: “ie § a yoy family, wt for the sie of his) 
i children, preferred lying in jail to selling his land. | 
A friend hinted to him, that probably, General 
Washington did not know any thing of the pro-| 
ceeding, and that it might be well to send him a 
petition, with a statement of the circumsta ices, 
He did so—and the very next post from Phila- | 
delphia, after the arrival of his petition in that, 
city. brought him an order for his immediate re- 
‘lease, together with a full discharge, and a severe | 
| reprimand to the agent for having acted in such a 
manner. Poor Rouzy was consequeutly restored | 
to his family, who never laid down their heads at | 
night without presenting prayers to heaven for | 
ltheir “beloved Washington.’ Providence smiled 
[upon the labers of the grateful family, and in 
‘few years Rouzy enjoyed the exquisite pleasure 
lef beng able to lay the £1000 with the interest, 
jat the feet of this truly great man, Washington 
| reminded him thatthe debt was discharged, Rou- | 
| zy replied, the debt of his family to the father of| 
itheir country, and the preserver of their parent, 
‘eould never be discharged; and the General, to | 
/avoid the pleasing importunity of the grateful Vir- 
| ginian, who would not be denied, accepted the 
money—only, however, to divide it amongst Rou- 
zy’s children, which he immediately did.—Old 
Colony Memorial. 





{ 
Smatt Desrs snounp BE PAID PROMPTLY.—In | 


these pressing times, it would be well for men of 


and to-morrow IT will give ; when thou hast it by | 
thee.” 

We know men have not alw: ays large sums by 
them, but generally sneaking it is in their power | 
to pay small bills without putting the collector to | 
the trouble of ‘calling again,’ and by doing so, 
would prevent a great deal of unnecessary embar- 
rassment among the smail dealers, who depend | 
upon their weekly receipts to carry on their busi- 
ness, and support their families, Gentlemen do- 
ing a large business, are not apt sufficiently to ap- 
preciate the importance of small sums to those 
who call for them. ‘To theinselves it is nothing— 
not worth a thought—but it is otherwise to him 
whose business is upon a contracted scale, and 
whose receipts are entirely of small sums; and | 
his disappointments are not the less because the 
amount is less. It may be quite as important to 
the individual who has a note of $1000 to pay, to | 
collect his little ten, twenty and fifty dollar debts | 
to pay. it with, as it is fer the merehant who has 
810,000 to pay, to collect in his fifties, hundreds 
and thousands. ‘To the one a failure would be 
just as ruinous as to the other, though fewer peo- 
ple might suffer by the failure of the one than the 
other. At any rate, we say sinall debts can gen- 
erally be paid on first eail, and gentlemen doing 
large business should make it an invariable rule, 
not to allow themselves to be called upon a sec- 
ond time for these little sums, Say not unto thy 
neighbor, go and come again, and tomorrow I will 
give; when thou hast it by thee.—Phil, Commercial 
Herald. 


| 





| 








We occasionally hear a simpering, double re- 
fined lady, boasting that she never labored, and 
could not, for the life of her, make a pudding, as 
though ignorance of these matters was a mark of 
gentility. here can be no greater proof of silly 


town, 


a} American from the sixth London Edition. 

| Soil, Climaté and Culture of the United States. 
jas GG, Fesseaden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
ean Gardener, Complete Parmer, &c. 


| hardy herbaceous F lants, 








arrogance than such remarks. 





BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 

The Government of the Boy’s Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, for who situations are wanted in the country, 

with far vers or mechanics, to be indented tll tuey are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 

recom:ending the applicant in the most satisfactor 
mainer wil be req red. Application in person or by sal, 
to either of the subscribers, will receive early notice. 
Moses Grant, No. 9, Unon Street. 
Edvard 3. Rand, No. ‘6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Place, 

{> By the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be indented 
out of Massachuseits. 

Boston, May 10, 1837, 4t 


MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 


Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals. Seeo id 
Adapted to fie 
By Them- 


This book, published by Joseph Breck & Co Boston, and 
G. C, Thorburn, New York, 1s forsale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. ‘The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
| ception, [thas been carefully revised, and new and original 
| information relative to its topies have been dilig nly sought 
and iuserted in various parts of the ‘Treatise. 

March 15, 1837 


LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
PRICE REDUCED. 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided pieference with many practical Farmers 
in this vieinity, 

For the ensuing season the price wil] be reduced to 

‘Twentyfive dollars per ton, at the mul, or Twentyseven 
do!lars per ton in Boston. 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Med- 


business to remember the advice of Solomon. ford, at the mill. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 
“ Say not unto thy neighbor, go and come again | Medford, April 26, 1837. 





GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 

For sale, the Cottage Garden, Heath street, near the Hon, 
John Lowell’ s, Roxvury, a variety of Green House and 
in fine order ; superb double Dah- 
ias; Tigridia ; Pavoma; Gladiolus ; Natilensis, &e. &e., at 
reduced “prices—Loque ts cul as usual through the season, 

N. 8. Also, Taytors forty fold potatoes, a Superior kind, 
early and very profific ; from 100 to 200 e's hesnut Trees 
| young and thriity. May 3. - H. WELD. 

BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENERS: ASSISTANT. 

Jast published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
an! popatar work, price $1 For sale at the New England 
Secd Store, 51 North Market Street, up staurs. April 26. 


Cc ASU, 
And the highest price given for genuine an? pure Cucun- 








| ber Seed, Long winter C rook- neck Squash, and Squash Pep- 


JOS. BRECK & CO, 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday _— ‘ning, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those whe pay within 
sixty ays from the tme of subscribing, are en'itled to a de. 
duction of 50 cents. 
7 No paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
being made in adyannce. 
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